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ABSTRACT / ' 

This theoretical paper explores the implications of 
some modifications and extensions of the Transactional Analysis- (TA) 
theory of personality* and attempts to understand some specific 
aspects pf human nature and behavior in evolutionary terms. "Ego 
State" as used in TA designates both a' structural and functional unit 
of the personality, "^e term, "State", refers structurally ±o a unit 
of the personality f uncti6nally to a condition- of 'that unit. This 
paper refers to the structural unit as an Ego Sub-System. - The 
.functional unit is referred to as an Ego State Bole which is the 
mechanism whereby the subunits of the Ego Sub-Systems are organized 
into relatively stable functional uni1;s. Among the major assumptions* 
are: more than one Sub-System , may b.er and typically isr active at a 
time And each contributes to the quality of the transaction; 
developmentally and evolutionarily, the Child appears first r then the 
Adult; the Parent appears last and is' an outgrowth and specialization 
of the Adults and is specifically related to mankind^s heritage of 
having been a social carnivore; for each major sub-unit of th^ Child 
there is a reciprocal and corresponding sub-unit in the* Parent. The 
survival value of guilt and anxiety are briefly explored in relatiop, 
to human evolutionary theory.' (Author) - - 
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The Transactional Analysis Model: Modified and Extended' 

OVERVIEW 

This paper, theoretical iri, nature, will attempt^^to explore 
the implications of some modifications and extensions of 
the Transactional Analysis theor^ of personality* TheTse- 
are based upon a series of fourteen explicit assumptions 
which will be stated below. ^ • 

The term "Ep;d State" has been used in Transactional 'Analysis 
to designate both a structural and functional unit of the 
personality. The term "State" structurally i^efers to a unit 
or division of the personality and functionally to a condition 
of that unit. By definition, this includes only one of the 
structural units. Parent, Adult, or Child. • 

In contrast, ^in this paper the structural unit will be 
referred, to as an Ego Sub-System> which, in turn, can be 
further dif ferentiatecl into smaller sub-units in a manner,-, 
similar to those in Lewin^s Field ^^eory. The functional 
unit' is very similar to Berne *s definition of an Ego *tate as 
"A ct)n^istent pattel?n of feeling and experience directly 
related to a corresponding consia^tent pattern of behavior". 
This unit will be referred to as an Ego, State Role;. In a 
transaction, the characteristics of the role in which the 
person is then functioning depend upon" the degree to which 
•the various sub-units of the three *Sub-Systems have been ' 
activated. Depending 'i^pon the momentary ,- dynamic conditions 
of the total personality and the conditions of the environ-- 
ment with which it is interacting, one or more sub-units -of 
the 'Sub-Systems may be sufficiently activated to influence 
the Ego State Role. V/hile one sub-unit may be most influential, 
others ^Iso make a contribution to the nature "of the 
transaction'. ' ' - . * ' . ' 



As the Ego Sub-Systems become increasingly differentiated 
» » 

into Bub-units through maturation .and learning, more complex 
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and varied behavior becomes possible; As differentiation 
increa,ses, there is a .corresponding need for increased 
organization of both' the Fub-Systens and total persortali'ty 
^if.they are to function in an ^integrated fashion. The 
Ego State Role is the mechanism whereby the sub-units of the 
Ego Sub-Systems are organized into relatively stable functional 

^ 

units . ' \' 

Finally, the- survival value -ef guiJLt and 



briefly ^xplored in evolutianary terms. 



anxiety will .be 
\0 ' 



Assumption I; The human p^ycKe consists of three major units 
or dtivisibns' referred to as Ego Sub-SystemS^; these are all 
mutujallyfcontiguous structurally' and functionally, rather than 
havlhg the Adult located betweeft and separating the Parent 
and'cj^ld. (See Figure 1) ' • 

Assumption II; "More than one Sub-Sys^tem may be, and typically^ 
is, active at a time, and each cqntribu.tes to the quality 
of tl|e transaction. ' 



^ Assumption Ilir The* contribution of each Sut-System and 
its relative, importance in influencing the characteristics 
of the transaction are variable because of the dynamic 
quality of the Sub-Systems. 

Assumption IV; All sir^nits of , any Sub-System are not 
actively^^ Involved' in any gi^yen transaction but only those 
necessai^ to conduct the transactioh. 

I' • ■ 

The following example, is a description, not an explanation, 
of a- trahdfaction sequence; the rationale will be d.iscussed 
later. A hUngry boy comes to his mother for food; both 
his Needy Child and Adult are active, a bipartite Ego State 
Role, ' The boy is responding to the biological needs ir^ his 
Child,. 'anfe this provides the motivating force. for initiating 
the trartSact^j^on. The Adult, is also active .sin^ce the c'ognitive 
processes of the Adult .Sre involved in the tjoy^s ;^oing to 
hi/ mother rather than to his younger sifter, his pet ^og. 
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■ or the mailman. Thfe. boy behaving in what^he.has learned', 
to tre- th6 most, p rob at) le py'of gettinfr food. The mother in"" 

-.turn is responding from 111 three S.ub,-Systems , a tripartite ' 
Ego State'Role.. The Nu]^urlng unit of her Parent 'has. be^n > 
energized in response ti| her own .Needy Child having first 
been activated by an enipathic process. This hAs to do with 
reciprocity "of Roles wli(J.ch will .be, .stated . irt Assumption XI. 

* She 'knows and remembei?"| 'what; it is like to he hungry and ^ . 

-helpless because she herself has experienced that condition. 
(See Figure 2). Her t^-dxilt has been activated in 'response to 
the tension within thd Nurturing Parent to do something.'. 
She then takes appropj^iate , steps to fe?d her son-, "if her 
Nurturing Parent has -fbeen Suff i-ciently activated. 

Howevef-i.'if the mother; is tired or i^-r.itable' so that her. ^ . 
empathic resisorise to ;h?r son's Needy Child is diminished., 
instead of respdndi;ig from her 'Needy Child/Nurturing Parent/ 
Adult, her Snadeqliate , Feeling (tt/e preferred nomenclature Tor 
Hurt t^r'-Vulnerable) Ohlld may -be activated.' This in turn, 
will activate "her /CrijiiQal Parent and then her ?ldult, but ..: . 
the' result will -be quite different. She may...<hpller at 'hijn, 
spank him or eVjlry igriore him. (See Figure 3.)'. In respon's'e., 
the boy may noW; cry Jj'ecau^^ his Inadequate Peeling' Child h'as/ 
become afetivat^ed, anh also because tension in his hJeedy /Child 
is building 0. He rfeimains hungry, at least- f or^ithe' time 
being'. Thus::'d cross<J"d" transaction, somewhat (J.lfferertt from- 
Berne's Use.^^f the t^rri., occurs because communication in the 
sense of -beihg constru'ctively prob^em-solvitig oriehted' breaks 
down, even 'fhough the; transaptlon was parallel between Chilcl 
and Parent V-^ * 

. i' ' ' . ' . ■ 

AssumptlorL-ftf ; •- A t^ri^action Is crossed -not only 'if it is 
non-compl^!pntary , bi^t, also -if ^th< anticipated Ego State Role 
in thp otfteij is not; ^\if f iciefttly a'&tivated. ^ . 

Another possible outij'ome of t?he ,aboylsexamipa^ is that both » 
the. Critl&^l Parent ahd the Nurturing- Parent of the mother-^ 



may 'be .activated. In this, case she would feed him but might, 
harshly, say s<>methirigt like, "Here's your, food but don't."" sp.ill 
it llke-you .always do."- The bpy' would get fed* but. would 



have an accompanying "Not OK" feeling (See Figure 4). 

Assumption VI; Developmentally the Child- appears first arid 
is minimally functional before birth. * " ' .. 

Assximption 'VII: The Adult .may be primitively furuJtional^ 
before birth, but it ma)5:es its more* obvious appearance'' in 
the fi/st 'several weeks after birth, as ' the -infant begins 
exploring itself and its immediate environment., Life Space 

(K* Lewin)^ " • *. * • • 

' . • * ' «» ■" - 

The Child an^ Adult . are conceptualized in a somewhat, but 
riot strictly, traditional -way . The 'Child is the b.iological- 
system and' includes feelings, remember'ed feelings, and 
other experiences. The" Adult . includes sucH functions as 
sensory input, data. processing and storage, and probability 
estimating. Just as the fbetus .develops from a..single> 
relatively "undifferentiated fertilized egg into an increasing- 
ly .more complex' an^ differentiated bio^sy^tem, so does each 
of the Sub-Syst.ems, - After birth, thfe Child and Adult become 
incre'asingly>more dl^fe.rentiated, which in turn ^ increases - V 
the need foi? an organizational structiire (K, Lewin). 

> Assumptlon VIH:. } The ' Parent is an outgr^th of and ' . 

specialization of the' Adult and appears last both ' 
evolationarily and developmentally. 

This Is analogous to embryblogical development in whigh,J:^e^^ 
eplblast and Ijypoblast appear first. The former develops int 
the ectoderm while the latter divides and develops into^ the 
.endoderm and mesoderm.* 

Assumption IX: The function of the Parent is to monitor and 
^ regulate behavior, initially in oneself and later in others a 

The Parent becomes functional when the youn^jster is first 
capable '^of malcing some value Judgments about itg own behavior 



according to criteria .it :has learned from significant others* 
*Th6 , P arent is a repositdry ^o f values, attit udes , obligations , 
expectations and precdrjceptions, that are laj*gely archaic in 
that they were^^ beldeved^ and incorporated at an age whpn 
the Adult was insufficiently developed arid knowledgeable to ' 
examine them critically. They are useful .to the extent that, 
they have adaptive and survival' Value/ ( "Don/ 1 ever play, near 
that saber-toothed tiger's den again! "Don' t poTn^; a Vow 
and arrow at anybody unless you intend tQ^krill Him"); 

In part, education -consists in learning how' to examine 
•critically the archaic vstlues, and attitudes present in the 
Parent, ^s these are examined in* light of .current facts ^ 
and experiences they may become incorporatNsd into 'the Adult, 
Jerome Prank's concepts ' of , the ASsumptiW World and Re- 
interpreted History are relevent here. 1?he Assumptive World 
.consists of the largely unexamined (archaic) values and* 
attitudes (in the Parent) that in'fluence and may render le§s 
effective (contatninate) intellectual functioning (oT the 
Adult). Re-interpjreted^History is related to the re-inter- ' 
pretation' or re-structuring of^^ast events in the light 
of how we presently* percei^^e those circumstances; this may 
or may not have contaminating qualities. The recent efforts 
to state more accurately the role Qf the Black?? In American 
history is arl example of non-contaminating IJe-interpreted " 
History.'^ ; .1. , 

Another function of the Parent is to make Judgments about' thp 
• appropriateness of ijarst, present or anticipated behavror, 
Judged in the light of the cohsecmences to both, the 'individual 
and the group. , . ' \ 

i 

Mayr contends t^hat wan's early ancestors gradually , came down 
from the trees in the tropical rain forests to compete mor^ 
Effectively for the dwindling' and changiAg food supplies 
resulting from changing climatic conditiong. Man^slcwly^ 
evolved Into a' social darnivore, eventually huntinfz: the ^.arge v 
grazing ani^mals that oc^cupied , the savannas. To do this ^ 
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effectively necessitated an increased c^^acity ^Tor 
Planning and organizing , for complex .^j^syrtbo lie- communication 
processes, and for co-operative^ effort ♦ This last meant 
that often it was essential for a member of the group to 
forego the satisfaction of his immediate needs in defereTTce 
to the welfare of^the group. An internal balancinf^ mechanism 
was requ^ired, something that could successfully compete 
with the strength and 'immediacy of the individual ^ s ^basic 
"biological and psychological drives and needs. Vrhe^mechanism 
had feo be operative even vrajo^ the other group menjbers - were 
not present. 

This me^chanism "was the capacity to makp Judgments .about the 
appropriateness "bf behavior and $xperienc.e feelings of 
guilt if the behavior were contrary to the values of the 
group. Guilt is defined as: the sense ^of having done isome- 
tl^i'ng contrary to prescribed behavior. Since* guilt >s- an 
unpleasant experience, Uae desire to avoid it would- .help , 
deter f behavior that would, jeopardize the group's survival. 

Assumption X; Guilt, or more precisely a feeling of guilt, 
'has survival value and is related to man's history of having 
been a social carnivore. 

If early man had not developed this capacity to put the 
common good ah^ad of the individual , at times, he might neven 
*have survived' in his competitive stuggle for food. Thus, 
guilt had and^has survival valufe. If* the above analysis 
is accurate, this, capacity is;- a relativel^y- recent develop- 
ment in evolutionary terms'. The locus for the initiation and 
control of this judgment function' would then be in the irtost ' 
recently developed sections of the cerebral cortex although 
other parts of the -brain would also be involved in t-he 
experiencing of feelings of guilt. 

As with most human characteristics that are tHe result of ,the 
interaction between genetic and environmental factors 
(intelligence, weight, musical ability, fbr example) it 



\ 



seems probable that the overall 'capacity for and .the actual 
experiencing of gu lit are not equally pr^s e rit In all 



members o^ the species. S&me Individuals are born with a. 
greater capacity for experiencing guilt, .which may'j^e •* 
further> Increased by environmental factors'' (training). 
These Individuals may be the "gullt-rldden neurotics" that 
are seen clinically. In contras.t, som^ Individuals, such 
as psychopaths, are. born with a serious^ deficiency In their 
capacity to experience guilt; . , ' 

Kortlandt contend? that wolves, ancj their cousins, dogs, . 
have the capacity to experience 'guilt/because /tTie^vt^oo are 
or have been social carijlvores, whereas .fellr/es probably 
^dp not experience guilt feelings. Whll4 presently there is 
no, known way to ask a dog if he feels ^ufSty and to ge.t an' 
answer, at the risk o'f anthropomorphizing:, a dog certainly 
"loolfs" guilty when it -has.j'tist done or is 'about^-^o/do * 
something of whic,h its., owner disapproves. Typically^ cat^ . 
owners do not des'cribe their ^pets ih this fashion.. ^ 

While guilt ;i's thus seen as having survival value 4n l^lgRt: 
of mane's evolutionary history , .both .a serious excess or . ^ 
deficiency of -it. Would be maladaptive*. An excess r^ults 
'in **a. person !s.. reluctance 6.6 satisfy. ;co'mfoJ*tably* legitimate 
.indty^iual needs (a ."pardon me fo^ living" -attitude ) ; 
deficiency results , in an Individual * s. satlsTylng all 
regard.less of the. consequences to -othei^'s (a "to he'll with 
everyone else" attitude). 

; , \ • . ' ^ . ^' 

Assumption XI;' For each major 'unit of the Chi^ld- there is ^ 

a corresponding and reciprocal unit of the Parent. 

Examples of this are Needy .Child, and Nurturing. Parent ; and 
Inadequate Peeling Child and Critical Parent. This 
reciprocity of ^roles and functioning is related to the ' 
.Gestalt conc*ept of glutting in touch with the opposites Within 

ust 

Parents need to teach their offspring effectively what * 
potenti^ally dangerous situations 'to avolH. ' Puni^^hmeat Is 



. a^i 't. 
needs ' 
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an effective way to teach a l.esson although it is. not the 
only or always the iiest way. "Wheo the infant, or grown-up, 
is punished^ ideally the intent- is to eradicate be>iavior 
which at that time Is detrimental to the individual" and/o;» 
group welfare. The infant and, to a lesser extjerit , 
adolescent and grown-up, need the approval of other members 
of the 'group for, survival and are thus fearful ot beitig » 
abandoned or rejected" by the group for disappr6ved. behavior.. 
This Js seei| as existential ainxlety. - If the youngrs'ter' feels ' 
inadequate, that is. Incapable of gainj.ng conditional love, ' 
it will modify its behavior to gain the desired, appi^ovaC r 
in -order; to survive^, . - 

Assumption ^11; The survival f unction'of the Critical -Parent 

. is to prevent- and control behavior wWch might le^d 'to. 

existential anxiety. - . " . , 

' ' ' . ' ' • ■ * 

This reciprocity of Critical Parertt and Inadequate* Peeling 

•Child has" t© do -.with the grown-ups ' response to *the infant's 

utter dependency and Its 'need for a prolonged nurturing, 

training' and educatiorlal program.' 'This response may be 

referred to as Conditional Love; . BeqausV parent's too need 

the contlViuing' approva'l of the group, they are threatened 

if their offspring does things unacceptable to or dangerous 

to the group. Thus, their Inadequate Peeling Child is ' 

activated, which., in turn,, act^ivates their C];'itic?Ll ' Parent 

-and t'hey take steps to mpcf^fy .their ■'0f!lj'6pring's 'behavior .' 

As mentioned previously, the Needy ^Mld activates empathi- 
cally the Nurturing Parent in the "cpncferned others". .This 
is necessary in all mammals and other a[nimals*' in which the 
hewbprn ne'eds. caring fort " If th^ mother does not respond to 
her young's n^ed for food, the young would not survive. In 
so-called "lower animals^ those that appeared sooner op the 
evolutionary scene, this, response Is largely instinctual 
and the behavior is usually stereotypic .^ In mani in whom 
there a^e few instinctual, responses, there is an analagcJus:' 



mechanism,- Jthe precise nature of which is as yet Unclear. 
It' is tentatively referred to as empathy; i.e., the capacity 
to re^ond to the^ felt need of the other. 

Assumption XIII: . The survival function\)f the Nurturing? Parent 
is to respond to the felt need of the other, i.e. Needy Child ' 

Those individuals in whom th^ response is lacking or seriously 
deficient, are continually bein? bred out of the species. 
In addition: tto the genetic nature of the nurturing response, 
learning also plays a significant role. A mother may put 
her hungry infant to her breast, but any responsible and 
"concerned other" can also feed her infant with* a bottle. 
Males as well as females have a Nurturing Parent role.. 
.Although males lack tjhe necessary tiologicaJL equipment to 
, satisfy the infant's biological hunger directTy, they are 
capable of other nurturing behavior. 

A photograph appeared several 'months ago in som^ newspapers 
and news magazines. It o^epresents the prototype of a 
Nurturing Parent role^ but as a photograph it^ meaning go.e^ 
far beyond that. It al3o typifies that rare hliman response. 
Unconditional Love, the capacity^ .to give of oneself without 
reservation^in the caring for the other. The caption reads,, 
**Making a futile demand* on her own emaciated body, an African 
mother tries vainly to. nurse son, near deith from starvation 

4 

in drought-stricken Mauretania". ; 

It i^? a deb£i,table question 'if there is such a thir^ as innate 
"Mother Love" or more generlcally "Parental Love". Rieflecting 
.my male bias, I don't want to be left outi However, it seems 
probable tha^t women, as a group, have a greater capadlty for 
experiencing parer\tal love than men. There seems to be some 
people of both sexes who are significantly deficient jLn this 
quality^ while others seem to have an abundance of it. The 
capacity for caring or nurturing, like gu:).lt, *is presumed to 
be a function of both genetic and environmental factors. Thus, 
It wouJLd variably be present in all members of the spfecies. 
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Harlow's exj^eriments with monkeys do not nepessariJy demonstrate 
that /ema-le monkeys I^ck an innatiriTOrtirr^.Trp: resnonse but 
onl^that cer,tain .conditions are necegs'ary' for this capacity 
toijraevelop^ ^ 

In addition to, the Inade;quate Peeling Child: Critical Parent and 
Needy Ch*ild: Nurturing Parent, examples of other reciprocal 
roles of the Child and Parent are Curious Child: Teaching Parent 
and Believing Child: Preaching Parent. 

Regarding the latter, Waddington states that "...man is hofn 
to believe". This statement Is made in the context , of his ' 
discussion of the long period, of dependency of the human from 
inrfancy through adolescence and the absence of instinclJual 
responses to a large variety of environmental situations. Vfhile 
experience may be a great teacher, -the learning process * ^ 
sometimes proves fatal.' If the human youngster had to learn 
everything through' direct, persqnal experience, it Just would 
not survive. Thus, the young (and to some extent the older) 
human has to "believe", to survive. He has to' believe that 
someone else has the ansv/er, since his intellectjual ability 
and experience are inadequate for .him to reason out the (jnost 
appropriate responses to a large number of unfamiliar situations. 
He also has to believe that something which happened in the past, 
that he did not experience is "true". 

Like most other qualities, a moderate amount of faith is 

desirable, but too nfuch or too little is undesirable. 

The extent to which we all, at times, believe rather blindly aod' 

^unquestioningly in religious, political and even scientific 
dogml&s all too clearly demonstrates both the universality of this 
characteristic in man and the maladap|;tve effect when i^* is 
misdiij^cted • . While it is natural and adaptive for man to 
believe, so too is it natural to question, since this perfiits . 
man to try different responses to new ai^d changing situations • ^ 

^in the Constant quest for finding more adaotive responses. < 

AssumptigTl XIV: The functions of all Ego Sub-Systems and Ego 
State Rol?s involve survival behaviors of the organjsrn in 
its interaction with* its natural and cultural environment • 

• . - > . 



The ^exploratiori of the survival values of other human 
Characteristics such as depression and the unconscious, are 
beyond the scope of this paper,. but these ar^ se^n as being 
inextricably related, to the evolution of the human brain,* 
which, in turn, is relatec^to man^s constant attempt to 
adjust to an ev^r changing; environni^'ntv- ■ Man , /j:ike all 
» other species, ip a natural experamept , a balance of the 
• 'strengths and weaknesses in the struggle for survival. 
But, he uniquely ^responds to the supportive and hostile 
elements- of both his natural ^nd cultural environment. Man's 
recorded history suggests that he ha§4feen more successful 
. lately in modifying his environment and therefore -influencing 
•his culture than in genetically adapting to these modifications. 
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